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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 

This volume on "Rizal and Education" is 
the first in the series of Philippine Educa- 
tional Association monographs which the as- 
sociation expects to publish. 

The Philippine Educational Association 
has been organized with the following objects: 
to promote the cause of education in the 
^~ Philippines ; to encourage the scientific study 
of education; and to labor for the interests of 
the teachers and of the teaching profession. 

The manuscript for another monograph 

has been completed and will be printed in the 

P future as the finances of the association will 

^ justify. Other volumes are in the course of 

^ preparation. 
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PREFACE 



This addition to the constantly growing 
literature on the greatest hero of the Filipino 
people finds justification inj the fact that this 
is the first systematic presentation of Rizal 
in relation to education. In the yearly observ- 
ance of Rizal Day we frequently hear of his 
wonderful versatility. His ideas on education, 
however, have not become widely known and 
if this volume will in any way assist to popu- 
larize his views on education in general, and 
the education of the Filipino youth in particu- 
' lar, the publication of the work will have been 
amply justified. 

In 1914 the writer completed a work in the 
vernacular on Jose Rizal dealing with his life, 
death, ideas, achievements, and his legacy to 
his people. In the preparation of that and the 
present work, the following references have 
been of immense help: 

1. jRifeal, Jose, Noli Me Tangere, 2 to- 
mos, Barcelona, 1909 segunda edi- 
cion. 

9 
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2. Rizal, Jose, El Filibusterismo, Barce- 

lona, 1908. 

3. Rizal, Jose, The Social Cancer, Manila, 

1912- 

4. Rizal, Jose, The Reign of Greed, Ma- 

nila, 1912. 

5. Rizal, Jose, The Philippines, A Cen- 

tury Hence, Manila, 1912. 

6. Rizal, Jose, My Last Farewell and 

Other Poems, Manila, 1912. 

7. Rizal, Jose, The Indolence of the Fili- 

pino, Manila, 1913. 

8. Rizal, Jose, By Telephone, Manila, 

1913. 

9. Retana, W. W., Vida y Escritos del 

Dr. Jose Rizal. 

10. Craig, Austin, Lineage, Life and La- 

bors of Jose Rizal, Manila, 1913. 

11. Craig, Austin, Los Errores de Reta- 

na, Manila, 1910. 

12. Montero y Vidal, Historia General de 

Filipinas, desde el descubrimiento 
de dichas islas hasta nuestros dias, 
3 tomos, Madrid, 1887-95. 

13. Montero y Vidal, El Archipielago Fi- 

lipino, Madrid, 1886. 

14. Morga, Antonio de, Sucesos de las Is- 

las Filipinas, Mexico, 1609. 
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15. Morga, Antonio de, Philippine Islands, 
etc. Hacluyt Society Publication, 
volume 39, London, 1868. 

16- Rizal, Jose, An Eagle's Flight, a Fili- 
pino Novel adapted from "Noli Me 
Tangere." New York, 1901. 

17. Rizal, Jose, Friars and Filipinos. 

18. Filipinas, Problema Fundamental, por 

Un Espanol de larga residencia en 
aquellas islas, Madrid, 1891. 

19. Santos Cristobal, Epifanio de los, pro- 

ceso del Dr. Jose Rizal Mercado y 
Alonso con notas, apendiaes, e ilus- 
traciones. 

20. The Philippine Census for 1903: 

21. Atkinson, Fred W., The Philippine Is- 

lands, N- Y., 1905. 

22. Barrows, D. P., History of the Philip- 

pines. 

23. Belloc y Sanchez, Vicente, Los Misio- 

neros en Filipinas, sus relaciones 
con la civilizacion y domination Es- 
paiiola. Madrid, 1895- 

24. Blair and Robertson, The Philippine 

Islands. 

25. Foradada, Francisco, La Soberania de 

Espaiia en Filipinas, Barcelona, 
1897. 
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26. Foreman, John, The Philippine Is- 

lands, N. Y., 1906. 

27. Stuntz, Rev. H. C, Philippines and the 

Far East, Cincinnati, 1904. 

28. LeRoy, J- H., Philippine Life in Town 

and Country. 

29. Fojas, Claudio J., Biag ni Dr. Rizal. 

30. The Philippine Review, vols. I and II. 
The author is indebted to the references 

above listed. 
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RIZAL AND EDUCATION. 

It is common knowledge that Rizal was an 
exceptionally bright student. The training 
that he received at home from his family, es- 
pecially from his mother, was of the best, and 
it gave him a good start in his education and 
in his life- It is said that, when he was under 
the tutorship of a private teacher, in two years 
he learned more than the teacher could teach 
him. During the years Rizal studied in the 
Ateneo de Manila, the ratings which he obtainr 
ed in each subject were "sobresaliente" (ex- 
cellent). (1). The book of prizes published by 
the institution shows that when Rizal grad- 
uated he won practically all the prizes offer- 
ed for conduct, industry, and scholarship. (2). 
His record as a student in Europe was equally 
brilliant. (3). 

Reading the life and writings of this Fili- 
pino patriot and reformer, one is led to won- 
der whether a man so splendid as a student and 
so prolific as a writer did not hold some ad- 
vanced ideas about education. Urged by such 
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curiosity, I dipped into the literature dealing 
with Rizal and found that it is rich in ideas 
and passages concerning education. The re- 
sult of that study is what I take leave to pre- 
sent under the subject of "Rizal and Educa- 
tion." 

Throughout his life Rizal believed deeply 
in the importance of education- As a sculp- 
tor, two of the works he produced were "The 
Triumph of Death over Life," (El triunfo 
de la muerte sobre la vida), and "The Triumph 
of Learning over Death," (El triunfo del saber 
sobre la muerte). (4). These indicate that 
Rizal exalted science and wisdom even over 
life and death. As a student he wrote poemfc 
showing how highly he prized education. His 
prize poem, entitled, "To the Philippine Youth/' 
(A La Juventud Filipina), has growth for its 
theme. In it he paid tribute to the youth of 
his land engaged in the pursuit of knowledge, 
by referring to them as "the splendid hope of 
the fatherland." (5). In a speech delivered 
at a reunion in Spain to honor the Filipino 
artists, Luna and Hidalgo, he characterized 
Filipino youth as "the sacred hope of the 
fatherland". (6). Another poem written in 
his youth reveals his idea that a country is to 
receive its light from education. The title it- 
self, "For la Educacion recibe lustre la patria," 
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(Thru Education a Country Receives Light) 
is evidence of this. (7). Again, according to 
the constitution of the "Liga Filipina, ,, which 
Rizal prepared, among the chief objects of the 
society were "the development of instruction 
" and "the study and application of re- 
forms" (8). Both of these are educative and 
educational in character. When in prison, not 
many days before his execution, he wrote his 
farewell address to his people in which he em- 
phasized the absolute necessity of education, 
laying special stress on the fact that liberty 
is the fruit of instruction. These were his own 
words: "My countrymen, I have given proof 
that I am one most anxious for liberties for 
our own country, and I am still desirous of 
them. But I place as a prior condition the edu- 
cation of the people, that by means of instruc- 
tion and industry our country may have an 
individuality of its own and make itself worthy 
of these liberties. I have recommended in my 
writings the study of civic virtues, without 
which there is no redemption." (9). 

Rizal strongly believed in popular educa- 
tion. He repeatedly gave vent to ideas that 
prove his great desire for the enlightenment 
of the masses. In a letter he wrote When he 
was in Spain, he referred to learning as a 
means of redemption for his race. (10). Al- 
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lusion has already been made to the fact that 
Rizal considered education as a pre-requisite 
to the liberation of his people. (II). Reference 
has also been made to the constitution of the 
"Liga" in which it appears that the society 
intended for the service of the people had in- 
struction as one of its purposes. (12). 

Another evidence of Rizal's great faith 
in popular education may be gathered from 
the conversation between two characters of 
one of his novels, "The Reign of Greed", (El 
Filibusterismo). One of these characters was 
a senor Pasta, an easy going old lawyer, and 
the other, Isagani, a bright youth, the mouth- 
piece of the writer. Senor Pasta said: "There 
are too many lawyers now, many of them be- 
come mere clerks. Doctors? they insult and 
abuse one another, and even kill each other in 
competition for a patient. Laborers, sirs, are 
what we need for agriculture." To this Isa- 
gani replied: "Undoubtedly there are many 
doctors and lawyers, but I won't say there 
are too many, since we have towns that lack 
them entirely, and if they do abound in quan- 
tity, perhaps they are deficient in quality. 
Since the young men can't be prevented from 
studying, and no other professions are open to 
us, why let them waste their time and effort? 
And if the instruction, deficient as it is, does 
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not keep many from becoming lawyers and 
doctors if we must finally have them, why 
not have good ones? After all, even if the 
sole wish is to make the country a country of 
farmers and laborers, and condemn in it all 
intellectual activity, I don't see any evil in en- 
lightening those same farmers and. laborers 
in giving them at least an education that will 
aid them in perfecting themselves and in per- 
fecting their work, in placing them in a con- 
dition to understand many things of which 
they are at present ignorant." (13). 

In his maturer years Rizal recognized that 
a school is a social necessity. The following 
words in the mouth of Ibarra, his principal 
character in "The Social Cancer," (Noli Me 
Tangere), are illuminating: "A school is be- 
ing founded, and the school is the basis of 
society, the school is the book in which is writ- 
ten the future of the nations! Show us the 
schools of a people and we will show you what 
that people is." (14). 

Rizal had wonderfully advanced ideas con- 
cerning education. His ideas of a school build- 
ing, the subject of study, method of procedure 
and even of certain aspects of administration 
and supervision are quite in accord with pres- 
ent theory and practice. 

His conception of a model school building 
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is exceedingly modern. It was to be spacious 
and hygienic, built after the fashion of the 
school buildings in Europe. It was to have a 
playground and a garden for boys and also 
for girls. Read the description as it comes 
from the mouth of one character in Rizal's 
novel who was supposed to attend to the con- 
struction of the building. He said: "You 
know what we're going to build? Well, it's 
a schoolhouse, a model of its kind, like those 
in Germany, and even better. A great archi- 
tect has drawn the plans, it's going to 

be a palace with two wings, one for the boys 
the other for the girls. Here in the middle a 
big garden with three fountains, there on the 
sides shaded walks with little plots for the 
children to sow and cultivate plants in during 
the recess time, that they may improve the 
hours and not waste them. Look how deep 
the foundations are, three meters and seventy- 
five centimeters. This building is going to 
have storerooms, cellars, and for those who 
are not diligent students, dungeons near the 
playgrounds so that the culprits may hear 
how the studious children are enjoying them- 
selves. Do you see that big space? That will 
be a lawn for running and exercising in the 
open air. The little girls will have a garden 
with benches, swings, walks where they can 
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jump the rope, fountains, bird cages, and so 
on. It's going to be magnificent." (15). 

The passage quoted implies that in school 
there should be industrial work, and exercises 
along with the ordinary intellectual activities. 
In a letter he wrote as an exile, we can see 
that the curriculum of the ideal school which 
Rizal had in mind was to include the three 
aspects of modern education, namely, indus- 
trial work, athletics, and academic studies. 
(16)^ Furthermore, Craig states that in a 
prospectus which Rizal prepared for a pro- 
posed college for Filipinos in Hongkong he 
evinced educational ideas thoroughly in accord 
with the best practice now followed in the 
Philippines. (17). Rizal's own work as a 
teacher in Dapitan is evidence of the fact that 
sound education should include mental train- 
ing, industrial work to furnish the individual 
greater capacity for earning a livelihood, and 
physical development. (1). A closer analysis 
of his experience reveals the fact that much 
as he valued ability to make a living, he valued 
living a good life more. "I teach them (his 
pupils) to behave like men," were his own 
words. (19). 

Rizal possessed a strong teaching or ped- 
agogic instinct. His entire life, in a sense, 
may be considered as being devoted to one long 
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campaign for education. By a portrayal of 
conditions in the islands he sought to awaken 
his countrymen to the ills of the country and 
to the necessity of correcting them. Abroad 
he fought valiantly for his country and en- 
deavored to arouse the Spaniards to the de- 
fects of their colonial system to the end that 
reform might ensue. Even as an exile, his 
life was a busy one. There is pathos in the 
following lines which he wrote: "My life now 
is quiet, peaceful, retired and without glory, 
but I think it is useful, too. I teach here 
the poor but intelligent boys, reading, Spanish, 
English, (!) mathematics, and geometry; 
moreover, I teach them to behave like men. 
I taught the men here how to get a better way 
of earning their living and they think I am 
right. We have begun and success has crown- 
ed our trials." (20.) 

Speaking of the instinct as a teacher, Craig 
has the following to say: "The teaching in- 
stinct that led him to act as a mentor to the 
Filipino students in Spain and made him the 
inspiration of a mutual improvement club of 
his young countrymen in London, suggested 
the foundation of a school in Paris. Later a 
Pampangan youth offered him $40,000 with 
which to found a Filipino college in Hongkong, 
where many young men from the Philippines 
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had obtained an education better than their 
own land cfould afford but not entirely adapt- 
ed to their needs. The scheme attracted Ri- 
zal, and a prospectus for such an institution, 
later found among his papers, not only proves 
how deeply he was interested, but reveals the 
fact that his ideas of education were essen- 
tially those carried out in the present public 
sahool course of instruction in the Philippines." 
(21). 

It was with the eye of a teacher that 
Rizal could describe different types of students 
so vividly. As an example of a good-for- 
nothing sort of student we may select a char- 
acter of "The Reign of Greed", Juanito Pe- 
laez. Juanito was lazy, tricky, and desirous 
to make school life one long continuous vaca- 
tion to give him greater opportunity to prac- 
tice his pranks and deviltry. In the words 

of the author, he is described as " a pet 

of the professors, as big a rascal as he could 
be, with a roguish look and a clownish smile. 
The son of a Spanish mestizo — a rich mer- 
chant in one of the suburbs, who based all his 
hopes and joys on the boy's talent — he promis- 
ed well with his roguery, and thanks to his 
custom of playing tricks on every one and 
then hiding behind his companions, he had 
acquired a peculiar hump, which grew larger 
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whenever he was laughing over his deviltry." 
(22). In marked contrast with the Juanito 
type, we have as model students two types, 
Basilio and Isagani, both splendid specimens 
of youth. Basilio was "a boy from the prov- 
inces who knew not a single word of Spanish," 
poor, "and sickly besides." Chanae brought 
him to Manila "ragged and sick," where "he 
went from door to door offering his services." 
"Discouraged, hungry, and miserable, he 
wandered about the streets, attracting atten- 
tion by the wretchedness of his clothing." 
Finally, "he was admitted as a servant, with- 
out pay, but instead with leave to study, if 
he so wished, in San Juan de Letran." "Dirty, 
poorly dressed, with only a pair of clogs for 
footwear, at the end of several months in 
Manila, he entered the first year of Latin." 
At first ridiculed and despised, shortly he 
became resigned. Industriously and with 
heroic perseverance he worked a<nd studied, 
and when he entered the third year, "his for- 
tune seemed to change somewhat." The year 
he graduated "he received the highest marks, 
medals included, in view of which Capitan 
Tiago, (his master), who, since his daughter 
had become a nun, exhibited some aversion to 
the friars, in a fit of good humor induced him 
to transfer to the Ateneo Municipal, the fame 
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of which was then in its apogee." At the 
latter institution, Basilio labored and studied 
with extraordinary diligence and "in one year 
he learned the whole five of the secondary 
curricula." (23). 

Isagani, the other type, is a student 
worthy the ideal of youth anywhere. Blessed 
with uncommon perseverance and industry, 
and endowed with an unusually keen mind, 
he conceived many beautiful dreams for the 
regeneration of his country. With a sympa- 
thetic heart, he spent days and nights of 
agony in his effort to improve the lot of his 
people. Out of his mouth came forth gems 
of wisdom. It was he whom Rizal utilized to 
express this thought: "Governments are es- 
tablished for the welfare of the peoples, and 
in order to accomplish this purpose properly 
they have to follow the suggestions of the 
citizens, who are the ones best qualified to 
understand their own needs." (24). 

It was Isagani whom Rizal portrayed as 
the embodiment of the modern ideal of the 
Filipinos in contrast with the old and anti- 
quated ideal. In a discussion over certain 
vital problems, Senor Pasta, representing the 
ideal of old, recommended to young Isagani 
a life of ease, wealth, and comfort. He said: 
*Tm going to give you one, (an ideal) and a 
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very good one, because you are intelligent and 
the advice will not be wasted. You're going 
to study medicine? Well, confine yourself to 
learning how to put on plasters and apply 
leeches, and don't ever try to improve or im- 
pair the condition of your kind. When you 
become a licentiate, marry a rich and devout 
girl, try to make cures and charge well, shun 
everything that has any relation to the gen- 
eral state of the country, attend mass, con- 
fession, and comlmunion when the rest do, and 
you will see afterwards how you will thank 
me, and I shall see it, if I am still alive. Al- 
ways remember that charity begins at home, 
for man ought not to seek on earth more than 
the greatest of happiness for himself. ... If 
you involve yourself in quixotisms you will 
have no career, nor will you get married, nor 
- will you ever amount to anything. All will 
abandon you, your own countrymen will be the 
first to laugh at your simplicity. Believe me 
you will remember me and see that I am 
right, when you have gray hairs like myself, 
gray hairs such as these !" Isagani, imbued 
with the spirit of service, took quite a dif- 
ferent view and replied: "When I have gray 
hairs like those, Sir, and turn my gaze back 
over my past and see that I have worked only 
for myself, without having done what I plain- 
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ly could and should have done for the coun- 
try that has given me everything, for the 
citizens that have helped me to live — then, 
sir, every gray hair will be a thorn and in 
stead of rejoicing, they will shame me!" (25). 

Rizal had up-to-date ideas regarding 
school management. At a time when flog* 
ging was resorted to very freely, he pleaded 
for the liberty of the child. His description 
of corporal punishment and its effects may 
be considered a classic. Let us get his exact 
words: The schoolmaster in "The Social Can- 
cer", said: "Corporal punishment, for exam* 
pie, which from time immemorial has been the 
distinctive feature in the schools and which 
has heretofore been considered as the only 
efficacious means of making pupils learn — so 
we have been acqustomed to believe — soon ap- 
peared to me a great hindrance rather than in 
any way an aid to the child's progress. I be- 
came convinced that it was impossible to use 
one's mind properly when blows or similar 
punishment were in prospect. Fear and ter- 
ror disturb the most serene, and the child's 
•imagination, besides being very lively, is also 
very impressionable. As it is on the brain 
that ideas are impressed, it is necessary that 
there be both inner and outer calm, that there 
be serenity of spirit, physical and moral re- 
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pose, and willingness, so I thought that before 
everything else I should cultivate in the chil- 
dren confidence, assurance, and some personal 
pride. Moreover, I comprehended that the 
daily sight of floggings destroyed kindness in 
their hearts and deadened all sense of dig- 
nity, which is such a powerful lever in the 
world. At the same time it caused them to 
lose their sense of shame, which is a difficult 
thing to restore. I have also observed that 
when one pupil is flogged, he gets comfort 
from the fact that the others are treated in 
the same way, and that he smiles with satis* 
faction upon hearing the wails cf the others. 
As for the person who (Joes the flogging, whil* 
at first he may do it with repugnance, he soon 
becomes hardened to it and even takes delight 
in his gloomy task." Further on, Rizal says 
also that punishment decreased attendance in 
the school which the schoolmaster in question 
"kept" 

In view of the foregoing considerations, 
a change was instituted, as the following con* 
tinuation of the narrative clearly shows: "I 
endeavored to make study a thing of love and 
joy, I wished to make the primer not a black 
book bathed in the tears of childhood but a 
friend which was going to reveal wonderful 
secrets, and of the schoolroom not a place of 
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sorrows but a scene of intellectual refresh- 
ment. So, little by little I abolished corporal 
punishment, taking the instruments of it en- 
tirely away from the school and replacing 
them with emulation and personal pride. If 
one is careless about his lesson, I charged to 
lack of desire and never to lack of capacity. 
I made them think that they Were more cap- 
able than they really were, which urged them 
on to study, just as any confidence leads to 
notable achievements. At first it seemed that 
the change of method was impracticable ; many 
ceased their studies, but I persisted and ob- 
served that little by little their minds were 
being elevated &nd that more children came, 
that they came with more regularity, and that 
he who was praised in the presence of the 
others studied with double diligence the next 
day." (26). 

From the same chapter of "The Social 
Cancer" from which the foregoing excerpt 
was taken, we may get a glimpse of some of 
Rizal's ideas of certain aspects of the problem 
of instruction. Some of the qualities which a 
teacher should possess may be seen from the 
following passage: "In order to be heeded 
and to maintain his authority the teacher 
needs prestige, reputation, moral strength, 
and some freedom of action." A teacher, ac- 
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cording to Rizal, should be progressive. . The 
character taking the role of a schoolmaster 
was once insulted by the priest and this ex- 
perience had the following effect. "... I be- 
gan to examine myself and I found that I was 
in fact very ignorant. I applied myself day 
and night to the study of Spanish and what- 
ever concerned my profession. . . I read and 
pondered over everything that I could get hold 
of. With the new ideas that I have been 
acquiring in one place and another my point 
of view has changed and I have seen many 
things under a different aspect from what 
they had appeared to me before. I saw error 
where before I had seen only truth, and truth 
in many things where I had formerly seen only 
error." (27). 

Suggestive of the proper sort of super- 
vision and criticism is the experience of the 
school-master who held his school in a place 
very unsuited for school purposes, being un- 
der the convent by the side of the padre's car- 
riage. Here "the children, who like to read 
Aloud, very naturally disturbed the padre, and 
he often comes down, nervous, especially 
when he has his attaciks, yells at them, and 
even insults me at times." Very properly the 
following additional comment was made : "You 
know that no one can either teach or learn 
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under such circumstances, for the child will 
not respect his teacher when he sees him 
abused without standing up for his rights." 
(28). No Wonder Rizal emphasized "free- 
dom of action" as an essential quality of the 
teacher in order to do effective work. 

On the question of methods, -Rizal has 
some very interesting comments. He would 
have joy in the work aroused, "because any 
work that is done in disgust and shame is a 
kind of martyrdom." (29). He would have 
the pedagogical law of interest applied, "to 
make the primer not a black book bathed in 
tears of childhood but a friend who was going 
to reveal wonderful secrets." He ridiculed 
the idea of having children "read, write, and 
memorize selections, and sometimes whole 
books, in Spanish, without understanding a 
single word." (30). Rizal urged the appeal 
to thought work in teaching in preference to 
mere memory work so prevalent in those times. 

His method of language teaching is ex- 
tremely interesting. In teaching Spanish, 
which was required in the government schools, 
he rejected the formal method and preferred 
the natural method. Thus he has written: 
"I used the simplest method of words and 
phrases without paying any attention to long 
rules, expecting to teach them (the pupils) 
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grammar when they should understand the 
language." (31). A rather practical method 
was in his mind, quite different from the pro- 
cedure that then prevailed. The following is 
self-explanatory: "You know that in nearly 
all the schools the books are in Spanish, with 
the exception of the catechism in Tagalog, 
which varies according to the religious order 
to which the curate belongs. These books are 
generally novenas, canticles, and the Catechism 
of Padre Astete, from which they learn about 
as much piety as they would from the books 
of heretics. Seeing the impossibility of teach- 
ing the pupils in Spanish or of translating so 
many books, I tried to substitute short pas- 
sages from useful works in Tagalog such as 
the Treatise on Manners by Hortensio y Feliza, 
some manuals of agriculture, etc. Sometimes 
I would myself translate simple works, such 
as Padre Barranera's History of the Philip- 
pines, which I then dictated to the children, 
with at times a few observations of my own, 
so that they might make note books. As I 
had no map for teaching geography, I copied 
one of the province that I saw at the capital 
and with these and the tiles of the floor I 
gave them some idea of the country." (32). 

The problem of education seemed to have 
been uppermost in the mind of Rizal. Not 
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without significance is the fact that the most 
cherished ambition of Ibarra, the principal 
character of Noli Me Tangere, was the erec- 
tion of a modern school building, to be man- 
aged and administered according to modern 
methods. (33). It is specially interesting 
to learn his methods of observing town fiestas ; 
so thoroughly in accord with modern practice 
were they. He would have educative dramas 
instead of meaningless and useless shows. 
(34). 

Apropos of the present economic crisis we 
may well ponder over his scheme of raising 
funds as a partial support of the schools. In 
•The Meeting in the Town Hall," held to con- 
sider the steps to take in regard to a town 
celebration, the most sensible speech was what 
follows: "A fifth of the money collected may 
be used to distribute a few prizes, such as to 
the best school child, the best herdsman, farm- 
er, fisherman, and so on. We can arrange 
for boat races on the river and lake and for 
horse races on shore ; we can have greased poles 
and also have other games in which our coun- 
try people can take part. I concede that on 
account of our long established customs we 
must have some fireworks; wheels and fire 
castles are very beautiful and entertaining, 
but I don't believe it necessary to have bombs, 
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as the former speaker proposed. Two bands 
of music will afford sufficient merriment and 
thus we shall avoid those rivalries and quar- 
rels between the poor musicians who come to 
gladden our fiesta with their work and who 
so often behave like fighting cocks, afterwards 
going away poorly paid, underfed, and even 
brufised and wounded at times. With the mo- 
ney left over we can begin the erection of a 
small building for a schoolhouse, since we 
can't wait until God himself comes down and 
builds one for us, and it is a sad state of af- 
fairs that while we have a fine cockpflt our 
children study almost in the curate's stable. 
Such are the outlines of my plan; the details 
can be worked out by all." (35). 

Such is a brief presentation of Rizal in 
his relation to education. I realize that I have 
not succeeded in presenting a complete expo- 
sition of all his educational ideas. I think, 
however, that I have at least sho'wn that at 
Rizal celebrations held yearly in the Philip- 
pine Islands the school children, the teachers, 
and educators have special reason to rejoice 
for in the many sided life of our patriot they 
may find a glorious example, and a noble in- 
spiration. We have known Rizal as the great- 
est Filipino writer, patriot, and reformer, 
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May we 'not from this day revere him also as 
the greatest Filipino educator? 

As an appropriate closing permit me to 
quote his eloquent words in the concluding 
chapter of El Filibusterismo : "Where are the 
youth who will consecrate their golden hours, 
their illusions, and their enthusiasm to the 
welfare of their native land? Where are the 
youth who will generously pour out their blood 
to wash away so much shame, so much crime, 
so much abomination? Pure and spotless must 
the victim be that the sacrifice may be ac- 
ceptable! Where are you, youth, who will 
embody in yourselves the vigor of life that has 
left our veins, the purity of ideas that has 
been contaminated in our brains, the fire of 
enthusiasm that has been quenched (in our 
hearts? We await you, youth! Come, for 
we await your (36). 

In these words Rizal sounded the coun- 
try's call! Who will respond? The call is for 
patriotic citizens who will follow the noble 
example of him whose life, already precdous, 
gladly gave to his country his "faded life's 
best," and in transport of patriotism, could 
say, 
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"And were it brighter, fresher, or 
more blest, 

Still would I give it thee nor count 
the cost." 
The call is for young men and women 
without number who will follow in his foot- 
steps, so that in their declining years they 
may look baak over their lives and truthfully 
apply to themselves the patriot's words: "Al- 
ways have I loved our unhappy land and I 
am sure that I shall continue lovfing it till my 

latest moment My career, my life, my 

happiness, all have I sacrificed for love of it. 
Whatever my fate, I shall die blessing it and 
longing for the dawn of its redemption." (37f. 
The call is for men and women who shall de- 
dicate their lives to the uplift of their coun- 
try, and the service of their people whether 
"in the field or forest, at the desk or loom, in 
roaring market place or tranquil room." 
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RIZAL AND OUR INDUSTRIAL PROGRAM 

The Superintendent of the Oity Schools in 
his letter inviting me to participate in the Ma- 
nila Garden Day festivities said: "The Com- 
miittee in oharge has requested me to invite 
you to deliver a short address at the Garden 
Day Exercises to be held at the Tondo Inter- 
mediate School on January 27, 1917." This 
request for a "short address" reminded me of 
a story attributed to one of America's great 
men. It is said that, on being asked by a 
young man aspiring to be a great orator for 
advice, Edward Everett Hale gave the follow- 
ing terse reply: "Have something to say, say 
it, and sit down." 

I am going to try to follow Hale's sound 
advice and give you a short address on Rizal 
and Our Industrial Program in the public 
schools. I know that Rizal is always a wel- 
come subject to any Philippine audience. His 
relation to our industrial program should be 
of interest to us as a people and especially 
should it be so to a group gathered together 
on an occasion such as this. 

41 
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The writings of Rizal are replete with 
ideas concerning education. Public instruc- 
tion was one of the problems uppermost in his 
mind. He recognized the efficacy of instruc- 
tion and industry as means of national re- 
demption. (1). The principal character of 
hiis famous novel, "Noli Me Tangere", posses- 
ses a consuming desire to establish an efficient 
school. (2). He himself cherished the dream 
of establishing a modern school in Hongkong, 
the purpose of which "is to form and educate 
young men of good family and means in ac- 
cordance with the demands of modern times 
and circumstances". (3). He actually organ- 
ized and managed a school with a limited 
number of selected pupils while he was an 
exile in Dapitan. 

One of the things which pleased Rizal 
most was the petition of some twenty Filipina 
ladies of Malolos for the establishment of a 
school, presented to General Weyler, when he 
visited that historic town on the twelfth of 
December, 1888. Sr. de los Santos, speaking 
of this event, says that the parish priest of 
Malolos, Felipe Garcia, opposed the petition 
and on the basis of his confidential report 
giving the reasons for his opposition, General 
Weyler denied authorization at the time. Rizal, 
in an article commenting upon the movement, 
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eulogized the Filipina ladies for their patrio- 
tic action. In it he deplored ignorance and 
preached the need of education. "Ignorance," 
he said, "is slavery." He also stated that it 
is cowardly and wrong to believe that piety 
consists of blind obedience and to consider 
prudence and power of thought as arrogance. 
"Ignorance," he also said, "has always meant 
ignorance, never prudence and honor." 

Rizal recognized the importance of edu- 
cation in general and education along indus- 
trial lines. As a proof of this assertion may 
be cited the regulations of La Liga Filipina 
prepared by him. Among the five purposes of 
the Liga, of which he was the founder, was 
"the development of instruction, agriculture, 
and commerce." (5). Another proof lis the 
description of what he considered a modern 
school building and site in one of his novels. 
The building, according to him, should be 
spacious and hygienic. The site should be 
large, provided with playground and garden. 
(6). It is therefore apparent that he conceiv- 
ed gardening as one of the activities that 
should be carried on in school. 

Our national hero believed in the en- 
lightenment of all classes — farmers and labor- 
ers as well as those belonging to the profes- 
sional classes. Isagani, one of the principal 
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characters of "El Filibusterismo," expresses 
this idea in these words : "... even if the sole 
wish is to make the country a country of farm- 
ers and laborers ... I don't see any evil in 
emlightening those farmers and laborers, in 
giving them at least an education that will aid 
them in perfecting themeslvels and in perfect- 
ing their work, in placing them dn a condition 
to understand many things of which they are 
at present ignorant." (7). It is not difficult 
to infer that Rizal desired scientific farm- 
ers and intelligent laborers in order that our 
country may be happy and prosperous thru 
scientific farming and intelligent labor. 

Were he living today, I believe, our be- 
loved patriot would be happy to see that our 
schools do not exist to prepare "ladies" and 
"gentlemen" who are averse to labor — hard, 
manual labor. Rizal was not ashamed to soil 
his hands and his clothes. He was an indus- 
trious worker. In company with his pupils he 
constructed a water supply whioh furnished 
the town of Dapitan with good water and 
which later merited the admiration of Amer- 
ican engineers. The following words of Mr. 
H. F. Cameron are worthy of being widely 
known: (8). 

"Another famous and well-known 
water supply is that of Dapitan, Min- 
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danao, designed and constructed by 
Dr. Rizal during his banishment in 
that municipality by the Spanish 

authorities This supply comes 

from a little mountain stream across 
the river from Dapitan and follows 
the contour of the country for the 
whole distance. When one con- 
siders that Doctor Rizal had no ex- 
plosives with which to blast the hard 
rocjks, and no resources save his own 
ingenuity, one cannot help but honor 
a man who, against adverse condi- 
tions, had the courage and tenacity 
to construct the aqueduct which had 
for its bottom the fluted tiles from 
the house roofs, and was covered 
with concrete made from lime burn- 
ed from the sea coral. The length 
of this aqueduct is several kilome- 
ters, and it winds in and out among 
the rocks and is carried across gul- 
lies in bamboo pipes upheld by rock 
or brick piers to the distribution re- 
servoir." 

RizaPs ideas concerning education and in- 
dustrial instruction were not confined to theory. 
They were actually put into practice. As an 
exile in Dapitan he acquired a piece of prop- 
erty, built a house, and had a farm. He also 
organized a school. The following is a des- 
cription of it by Austin Craig: (9) 

"The school, including the house 
servants, numbered about twenty and 
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was taught without books by Rizal, 
who conducted his recitations from a 
hamjmoctk. Considerable importance 
was given to mathematics, and in lan- 
guages English was taught as well as 
Spanish, the entire waking period 
being devoted to the language allot- 
ted for the day, and whoever so far 
forgot as to utter a word in any other 
tongue was punished 

"Nature study consisted in help- 
ing the Doctor gather specimens 
of flowers, shells, insects and reptiles 
which were prepared and shipped to 
German museums. Rizal was paid 
for these specimens by scientific 
books and material. The director of 
the Royal Zoological and Anthropo- 
logical Museum in Dresden, Saxony, 
Doctor Karl von Heller, was a great 
friend and admirer of Doctor Rizal. 
Doctor Heller's father was tutor to 
the late King Alfonso XII and had 
many friends at the Court of Spain. 
Evidently Doctor Heller and other of 
his European friends did not consider 
Rizal a Spanish insurrectionary, but 
treated him rather as a reformer 
seeking progress by peaceful means. 

"Doctor Rizal remunerated his 
pupils' work with gifts of clothing, 
books, and other useful remem- 
brances. Sometimes the rewards 
were cartridges, and those who had 
accumulated enough were permitted 
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to accompany htim in his hunting ex- 
peditions. The dignity of labor was 
practically inculcated by requiring 
everyone to make himself useful, and 
this was really the first school of the 
type, combining the use of English, 
nature study and industrial instruc- 
tion." 

The great Filipino teacher devoted his 
life as an exile to the uplift of his f ellowmen. 
We have his own words as authority for the 
fact that he taught the men of Dapitan "haw 
to get a better way of earning their living." 
His pupils helped him in the installation of 
public lighting for the community. They had 
practical training in designing, drawing, carv- 
ing, sculpture, carpentry and farming. 

This address, tho short, will I hope serve 
to encourage the teachers and pupils of our 
public schools to continue their work. We 
should find inspiration in the noble examples 
of our revered patriot. My fairly extensive 
study of Rizal and his writings convinced me 
that in the main our public school system is 
fundamentally sound, and that our courses in 
their academic, physical, and industrial aspects 
are essentially in harmony with the best ideas 
of our greatest thinker. I am equally con- 
vinced that were Rizal in our midst today he 
would find satisfaction in our system of pu- 
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blic instruction, especially in the efficient in- 
dustrial program of our public schools which 
is contributing a great deal to promote indus- 
trial intelligence, industrial skill, and indus- 
trial sympathy in the country he loved and 
among the people he served. 
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RIZAL AND THE FILIPINO YOUTH 

I am conscious of the honor you have con- 
ferred upon me by having selected me as your 
guest of honor and in all sincerity I thank 
you. I wish I could find words more expres- 
sive. It is to me a peculiar pleasure to speak 
at this great joint gathering of several organ- 
izations whose members and sympathizers are 
here tonight to revere the memory of Rizal, 
the ideal and the idol of the Filipino race. 

It is particularly appropriate that we pay 
homage to our hero on the eve of taking a short 
respite from our respective labors. It is 
right that at this, the month when he was ex- 
ecuted, meetings are held to make patent our 
faithful devotion to the great martyr, and to 
the principles for which he died. It is fitting 
that we should do this annually so that we 
might close an old year and begin a new under 
the influence of his ideas and of his spirit. 
Especially proper it is, because as the years 
roll on he is more and more and in a deeper 
measure coming to fcc looked upo*\ as our na- 
tional ideal, guiding the youth, and inspiring 
the manhood and womanhood of our land. 
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RIZAL'S INTEREST IN THE YOUTH 

The youth do well to honor the memory 
of Rizal because he had a deep interest in your 
welfare. When he sounded what I consider 
the country's call it was directed to the youth. 
He said: "Where are the youth who will 
consecrate their golden hours, their illusions, 
and their enthusiasm to the welfare of their 

native land ? Where are you, youth, 

who will embody in yourselves the vigor of 
life, that has left our veins, the purity of ideas 
that has been contaminated in our brains, the 
fire of enthusiasm that has been quenched in 
our hearts?" He had such an abiding faith in 
the role that you are to play in the life of the 
people, that he characterized the Filipino 
youth in an address given in Europe as "the 
sacred hope of the fatherland." His phrase 
referring to the Filipino youth as "the splen- 
did hope of the fatherland" is well known. It 
occurs in the first verse of his poem dedicated 
to the Philippine Youth. 

"Hold high the brow serene, 

O Youth, where now you stand; 

Let the bright sheen 

Of your grade be seen, 

Fair hope of my fatherland." 
I am not quite satisfied with the adjective 
"fair" altho it was probably necessary in the 
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poetic translation of "Bella esperanza de la 
Patria Mia". I prefer the word "splendid". 
The saying that the youth is the splendid hope 
of the land is now becoming so hackneyed that 
I fear we often do not realize the full signifi- 
cance of it. I believe it will pay us to consider 
it seriously, and this is one of the things I 
propose to do in addressing you on "Rizal and 
the Filipino Youth." 

TWO PERIODS OF RIZAL'S, LIFE 

Rizal's life, like every useful life, may be 
divided into two periods: the period of pre- 
paration, and the period of service. In our 
minds, we are wont to associate youth with 
the period of preparation, and maturity with 
the period of service. Let us touah briefly 
upon Rizal's life of preparation, and his life 
of service. 

In the life of every individual, two great 
factors operate upon him. These are heredity 
and environment. Every one knows that Ri- 
zal's hereditary influences were of the best. 
The environment under which he lived can 
hardly be excelled. The house influences that 
he had are a model of its kind. Brought up in 
early childhood amidst the atmosphere of a 
well-managed farm, he had the decided advan- 
tage of having been cared for by an industrious 
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father, and an intelligent mother. His train- 
ing, his travels, his readings, and his associa- 
tions were all of the kind calculated to give 
him the best preparation for a life of efficient 
service. 

In addition to inherited qualities, and the 
immediate influences of home, we may attri- 
bute his fruitful period of preparation chiefly 
to five agencies: (1) his observations, (2) his 
readings, (3) his studies, (4) his travels, and 
(5) his associations. Rizal had a wonderful 
power of observation. The characters in his 
novels which are types that are true to life, 
and the scenes vividly described, prove to how 
good purpose his ears and eyes were used even 
in childhood. At the dinner table at home, in 
the Church, in gatherings, in his little journeys 
on horseback or afoot, in these as well as in 
his travels in later life, he showed keen power 
of observation. Able as a poet, a writer, and 
an artist, he later recorded and immortalized 
his observations. 

Learning haw to read at the tender age of 
three, he employed that ability to further his 
progress both in youth and in his years of full 
manhood. At home or in school, in the Philip- 
pines or abroad, wherever he went, he was an 
industrious and an intelligent reader. His 
private library now preserved in our National 
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library, and his writings are ample proof of 
the great benefits he derived from his readings. 

As a student he is to me without a paral- 
lel. At Calamba under the teaching of his 
mother and relatives; at Biiian under the tu- 
torship of Justiniano Aquino Cruz; in Manila, 
whether at the Ateneo or at the Santo Tomas 
University; abroad, whether in Spain or in 
France, — follow him wherever you will and 
you will find that his student records were 
brilliant — truly prophetic of an effective life 
of service. In the Ateneo Municipal, for ex- 
ample, his rating in every subject he studied 
from 1871 to 1877 was, without exception, 
"sobresaliente" — excellent. He obtained his 
bachelor's degree from that institution with 
the highest possible qualification obtainable. 
In the department of Philosophy and Letters 
in Manila or in Madrid he was without equal 
among his classmates. In the subjects he took 
in the University of Santo Tomas during 
1877-1878, and in the Central University of 
Madrid during 1882-1885 he obtained only one 
rating of "bueno", (good) and only one "no- 
table", (very good, notable). In everything 
else he was "sobresaliente", (excellent), besides 
securing two prizes, and two "matriculas de 
honor". 

He distinguished himself in all his studies 
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whether in the general course, in agriculture, 
in medicine, in philosophy or in languages. 
As a linguist it would be difficult to find his 
equal. He studied Latin, Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Greek. In the Ateneo he began his study 
of French and the knowledge there acquired 
was perfected during his study in France. He 
could read Italian. He could speak, read, and 
write German, and English, having learned 
them from his studies and travels. At Hong- 
kong, it is said, that he studied Chinese and 
Japanese. Of course, he knew Tagalog and he 
was a master of the Spanish. Brilliant in 
these studies, he was also a student of human 
nature and social conditions. He. was, in the 
truest sense, a real scholar. 

His wide travels and hfs contact with men 
of various nationalities in all walks of life had 
a great broadening influence upon Rizal. He 
had the rare opportunity to travel extensively 
not only in his country but in Asia, Europe, and 
America. He had the rare fortune of coming 
in contact with such illustrious men as Pablo 
Ortigas and Pi y Margal of Spain, Dr. de Weck- 
ert of France, Drs. Jagor and Virchow of Ger- 
many, Nordenfels and Blumentritt of Austria, 
and Burgos, del Pilar, and Luna, of our own 
land. 
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Before touching upon his period of serv- 
ice, I wish to say a word of caution lest you 
may think that the two periods into which we 
more or less arbitrarily divide a man's life are 
very distinct from each other, one period to 
end abruptly when the other beg.'ns. This is 
not so. There is no hard and fast lin^ of divi- 
sion between them. The ideal is to be serving 
while one is engaged in preparation, and to be 
preparing while engaged in serving. Rizal's 
life is illustrative of a life that was full of 
service even during the period of preparation, 
and which was still busy in the act of prepara- 
tion while engaged in rendering service. 

Rizal wrote his melodrama, "Junto al Pa- 
sig", which delighted hundreds, while yet a 
youthful student at Ateneo. His prized poem 
entitled "To the Philippine Youth" was writ- 
ten in 1877; it had growth for its theme and 
in it is found the embryo of his faith in youth, 
aind his fervent devotion to his fatherland. In 
words he rendered service by means of his 
speeches, and by means of his counsels to 
those who sought advice. His model life 
abroad and his industry did much to win the 
love and respect of foreigners for his country* 
men. Realizing "that that is a useless lifd 
which is not consecrated to a great idea" he 
labored for the emancipation of his country. 
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Anxious to see no life that is like "a stone 
wasted in the fields without becoming a part 
of any edifice", he sought to inject a conscious- 
ness of higher nationality and to create 
greater solidarity among the people. As a 
doctor, he did much to help the poor, cure the 
sick, and help those in need. Thru his writ- 
ings he sought to bring about reforms on the 
part of the ruling nation, and preached in- 
struction and industry to his own people as the 
chief means of evolution and to attain an "in- 
dividuality of their own." 

I wish you to note the type of servant that 
Rizal was. There are those who engage in 
beautiful contemplation of the things that 
might be, and disgusted with the things that 
are, throw up their hands, talk a great deal, 
getting along badly, and accomplish no posi- 
tive results. Then there are those who glori- 
fy the days that have gone never to return; 
they deplore every change, and fitting in no- 
where in the social machinery, they fold their 
arms, idly watch the fleeting moments go by, 
and shirking all heavy responsibility they oc- 
casionally achieve distinction or notoriety by 
their loud denunciation of propositions for re- 
forms. Finally there are men who bravely face 
situations in their naked reality, and labor un- 
der circumstances that actually exist. They are 
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aware that those who walk the humble roads 
can be patriotic just as truly as those who 
tread the highways of the world. They are 
convinced that not upon the memory of the 
past but upon the duties of the present is laid 
the foundation of the future. Therefore, 
faithful to their country's past, hopeful of its 
future, they shoulder the responsibility of the 
present, taking advantage of every golden op- 
portunity, and where apparently there is none, 
they create one. These are the real patriots; 
these are the true architects of a nation, and 
in this class we fiind Rizal meriting the. posi- 
tion of unquestioned leadership. 

Even as an exile, living under the most 
adverse of circumstances, his life of useful 
service did not cease. In Dapitan he gave free 
medical treatment to the poor. He invested 
some of the fees he received for the lighting 
of the town. He aided in the construction of 
a dam for irrigation. He served the cause of 
science by collecting specimens of plant life 
and ariimal life and forwarding them to 
European museums. He taught a group of 
young men academic subjects including Eng- 
lish, and the principles of upright living. He 
taught the people "a better way of earning 
their living." Kis was truly a useful life. 
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No wonder he could confide to Blumentritt that 
his trials were crowned with success. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE YOUTH. 

I have discussed Rizal's life of preparation 
and the chief means he employed and the dis- 
cussion should I believe be suggestive for the 
youth now undergoing the process of prepa- 
ration for service. Bear in mind, however, 
that it is desirable that, if opportuniy of 
service presents itself to you while you are 
yet in the act of preparing, you should take 
advantage of that opportunity. Bear in mind 
also that, when you will enter upon your period 
of service, it is essential that you continually 
grow. Preparedness is the modern motto not 
only for militarism but for all worthy activity. 

SERVICE TO THE COUNTRY 

With respect to the service you may ren- 
der your country, I think I can do no better than 
to present the outline of service as embodied 
in the famous decalog of Mabini. 

The first, second and third speak of love 
of country, love of honor, worship of God, and 
the cultivation of one's aptitudes. The sev- 
enth has to do with popular authority. The 
ninth and tenth deal with love of neighbor 
and one's compatriot. The fourth, fifth, sixth 
and eighth I shall translate into English and 
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read to you because they preach true patriot- 
ism, and also outline in brief the service that 
good citizens ought to render: 

"Fourth. Love thy country next to thy 
God and thy honor and more than thyself, for 
it is the only paradise that God hath given 
thee in this life; the only patrimony of thy 
race; the only inheritance of thy ancestors; 
and the only welfare of thy descendants; be- 
cause of it thou hast life, love and interests; 
happiness, honor and God. 

"Fifth. Seek the happiness of thy coun- 
try more than thy own, converting it into the 
kingdom of reason, justice, and industry; for 
when thy country is happy, thou, too, and thy 
family must needs be happy. 

"Sixth. Seek the independence of thy 
country, because thou alone hast interest in 
its greatness and exaltation (dignificacion) 
since its independence constitutes thy own 
liberty, thy greatness, thy perfection, thy 
exaltation, thy proper glory and immortality. 

"Eighth. Procure for thy people a Repub- 
lic never a Monarchy ; the latter ennobles one 
or a few families and founds a dynasty; the 
former makes a people noble and worthy be- 
cause of reason, great because of liberty, and 
prosperous and brilliant because of labor." 
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MATTERS FOR REFLECTION 

We have analyzed Rizal's inspiring life of 
preparation, and his efficient life of service. 
Mabini's words indicate in part the duties we 
owe to our country, and the responsibilities 
we ought gladly to bear. I wish, ere closing, 
to say a few words on certain matters which 
merit careful consideration and mature delib- 
eration. I wish you to think with me for a 
brief while first, upon the proper relation be- 
tween the young and old, second, upon our 
attitude toward what is native and foreign, 
third, upon the desirability of thinking in 
terms of the common people, and fourth and 
last upon the duty we owe the school — that 
social institution which most of us attend to 
acquire a thorogoing preparation. Let me 
take these up in order. 

1. The young in relation to the old. Res- 
pect for old age is proverbial among us. It is 
a virtue that we imbibe in childhood. It is 
a quality that is worthy to be transmitted to 
our children and our children's children. But 
I regret to observe a tendency on the part of 
some unthinking youth to fling unkindly re- 
marks at the old — old people, old customs, so- 
called old ideas. I am equally sorry, on the 
other hand, to observe a tendency on the part 
of some of the prejudiced old to speak dispar- 
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agingly of the youth. Now, my friends, if 
we stop to think, there is absolutely no justi- 
fication for either of these tendencies. There 
is no enmity between the young and old. 
Young and old are relative terms. 

I remember an evangelist who once an- 
nounced a meeting for young people. Asked 
what he meant to include, he replied that he 
wanted all whose ages were between zero and 
one hundred, and there Was sense in his reply 
for no man here can say exactly at what year 
youth ends, and old age begins. You and I have 
seen instances of individuals who are old in 
years but in acts childish. Being old depends 
much upon the condition of the mind, and be- 
ing young depends greatly upon the attitude 
of the heart. One's age in reality should be 
measured in terms of the maturity of one's 
thought and the wisdom of one's actions. There 
is no enmity, I repeat, between the young and 
old. The young need the constructive conser- 
vatism of old age, and the old need the healthy 
radicalism of youth. 

2. The najtive and foreign. Just as there 
is no real enmity between the young and the 
old among persons, just so there is no real 
war between the native and foreign in ideas. 
The widespread talk of Filipinization some- 
times tends to produce confusion in this re-^ 
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giard. To be a true Filipino by no means im* 
plies opposition to what is foreign. Rizal is 
admired in the way he is admired because he 
was not bigoted; he had a catholic mind. He 
did not limit himself to the resources of his 
country and race; he sought the riches of the 
world. It would be fatal for us to love every- 
thing that is native just because it is Filipino, 
and to hate everything that is foreign just be- 
cause it is foreign. The proper attitude for us 
is to preserve the good that we have and be 
open-minded to everything that makes for the 
better from whatever source it comes. It is 
right for us to preserve and develop what is 
native, and ait the same time welcome those 
elements which contribute to our welfare. We 
ought to be justly proud of every virtue that 
is Filipino, but we ought to covet the refine- 
ment of the Latin, the genius of the Teuton, 
and the virility of the Anglo-Saxon. The 
good, the true, the beautiful, all the priceless 
qualities, all the eternal verities— these have 
no particular country; they are the heritage 
. of no particular race. Like the air we breathe, 
they are everywhere, the common possession 
of all. 

3. The common people. We seek a thoro- 
going preparation. Why? Not that we may 
be isolated from the common people, but that 
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we may be more closely identified with them. 
Not that we might keep ourselves aloof from 
the common people, but that we might be of 
great usefulness to them. The ordinary peo- 
ple, not the extraordinary, make a nation 
stable; the common many, not the uncommon 
few, constitute the backbone of a people; the 
average, not the extremes, make up the solid 
foundation of democracy. In our period of 
service we ought to think in terms of the 
masses; we ought to labor primarily for the 
welfare of the common people; we ought to be 
consecrated to their uplift. 

4. The school. I am reminded at this 
juncture of the story I heard, of a Negro who 
for years worked for a farmer in the Corn belt 
in the United States. One morning the Negro 
went to his master and said: 

••Master, I am going to leave you. I 
heard the divine call." 

"How's that?" asked the master. 

"Last night I had a dream," replied the 
Negro. "In the heavens, I saw two great big 
letters in gold — P. C. Those letters to me 
mean Preach Christ." 

"No," said the Master, "P. C. means Plow 
Corn*" 



When that story was being told in Ba- 
guio, "P. C." to me meant "Philippine Cons- 
, tabulary". 

Did you ever think tho that whatever 
"P. C." you wish to pursue, whatever profes- 
sion you aspire for — whether for the minis- 
try, agriculture, law, medicine, teaching, or 
military service — there is one social institu- 
tion which by common consent is the most effi- 
cient one for real preparation — the school. 
For that reason I would plead for the school, 
especially the elementary school, because it is 
the basis of our educational system. In this 
our trying period of transition we must pro- 
tect the public school which is doing so much 
for the common people. Whatever may be 
our work we should champion the public school 
because that institution today towers above 
every other institution in our country as an 
instrument for social reconstruction. 

RIZAL'S WISH FOR THE YOUTH 
When our great hero characterized the 
Filipino youth as the splendid, yes, the sacred 
hope of the Fatherland, I believe, he was de- 
sirous to see the youth undergo the most ef r 
festive preparation possible; I believe he was 
hopeful that you the Filipino youth shall lead 
lives of useful service. I believe he would 
have you observe the proper relation between 
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the young and the old; he would have you as- 
sume a proper attitude to what is native and 
foreign; he would have you think in terms of 
the masses; and he would have you champion 
the school. I believe he fully realized that in 
the Filipino youth, in the preparation you 
have, and in the service you are to render are 
wrapped up the real prosperity, the true cul- 
ture, and the genuine progress of the Philip- 
pines and the Filipino people. 

BE A RIZAL 

Last Sunday in the course of a sermon I 
was impressed by a story told. It was the 
story of a Godly father who in his last mo- 
ments tried to scribble the last thought he 
wished to leave to a son he dearly loved. He 
wrote with trembling hands "Be a Christ"— 
When he came to the letter "t" the end came. 
He meant to write "Be a Christian" but could 
not finish. As it was written I believe it was 
really better. Were I preaching at a Christian 
service tonight I would present that as the su- 
preme ideal of mankind — "Be a Christ". 

But since I am speaking at a gathering 
to commemorate the twentieth anniversary of 
the death of Dr. Jose Rizal y Mercado; sinae 
I am speaking not at a Christian service but 
Rizalian service, I shall present an Meal for the 
Filipino youth worded in similar terms — "Be a 
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Rizal". And I present that ideal not in my 
dying moments, but in the full vigor of life, 
at the height of manhood. I did not say "Be 
a Rizalist". That may mean simply to be a 
student of Rizal's life. What I did say is — 
"Be a Rizal", because to be that, it means 
more than to be a student of RizaJ's life; it 
means to follow in his footsteps; it means to 
relive the principles for which he labored, 
suffered, and died. 

I present Rizal as an ideal because he 
presented an example of a life whose period of 
preparation was richly spent, and whose period 
of service was eminently productive. My 
greatest desire for you the Filipino youth is 
that your life of preparation may, too, be fruit- 
ful so that when you enter upon a life of 
service you may be fully equipped for the 
great task of building upon the foundation laid 
by your fathers and forefathers a superstruct- 
ure that shall constitute the Fatherland that 
is to be — the Philippines more compact and 
united* more prosperous and cultured, more 
beautiful and enduring. 
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Jose Rizal 
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Speech at the "Velada" given by the Rizal 
Association, in S. Fernando, La Union, 
Feb. 11, 1911. Published in 
"Dagiti Naimbag A Damag", 1911. 



JOSE RIZAL. 

I was very happy to accept the invitation 
to speak in behalf of a cause so patriotic. We 
are met to reveal in public the love we bear 
for Rizal. Memorable were th6 closing days 
of the year that has just passed and chiefly 
for two reasons. We recall with ease the joy- 
ful day when our thoughts and feelings were 
united to celebrate the birthday of the Man of 
Bethlehem. We remember also with equal 
ease the impressive day when we celebrated 
the fourteenth anniversary of the death of the 
Man of Calamba. Now again we are met to 
honor in deeds, words, and music the memory 
of the great hero of the Philippines. 

The character of Jose Rizal is probably 
. the greatest single factor that is operating 
today to unify the people of the different 
isles of the archipelago, people of different 
languages, people of different nationalities. 
Why? It is perhaps not amiss on suclh occa- 
sions as this briefly to mention Rizal's quali- 
ties that make us all his lovers, his ideas that 
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make us all his admirers, his virtues that 
make us all his followers. Riaal was always 
loyal to the regime. He labored for reform, 
but nowhere in his writings can be found 
words that were anti-governmental in charac- 
ter. In apocalyptic vision he "dipt into the 
future far as human eye could see" and there 
beheld the possibilities of his country. To 
him the need was clear; the remedy, plain. 
He believed that the salvation of his people lay 
in evolution, not in revolution; in developing 
the arts of peace, not those of war. He be* 
lieved that popular education was the safest 
foundation of a stable government. He 
adopted peace as his motto, and truth as his 
guiding star. He sought justice for the poor, 
equality for the subject, and fraternity for 
all. In Rizal truly was embodied a personal- 
ity worthy the ideal and the idol of any man. 

It is fitting, yes, it i$ right that a monu- 
ment should be erected to the memory of such 
a man. It is proper that here in San Fernan- ~ 
do there should be an objective symbol of the 
love we bear, the memory we possess, and the 
respect we have for our beloved martyr. It 
is proper that here in the capital of one of the 
beat, most prosperous, and most progressive 
provinces of the Philippines, there should be 
a suitable structure th$t shall be a positive 
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proof of our high esteem, of our deep appre- 
ciation, of our great admiration for our illus- 
trious patriot. In behalf of the association 
that conceived this noble enterprise, permit 
me to thank all who have shown an interest 
in, and have given support to, the completion 
of the Rizal monument that stands uncom- 
pleted yonder. (1). Special gratitude is due 
the distinguished citizens of the nation that 
made possible the realization of some of Ri- 
zial's thoughts, ideas, and ideals. (2)< It is 
highly gratifying to see them lend a helping 
hand to the completion of the unfinished mon- 
ument which shall be the concrete embodiment 
of the love, respect, and admiration which all 
of us in common must feel for the greatest 
Filipino hero, for the greatest Filipino patriot, 
for the greatest Filipino thinker, Jose Rizal. 



The monument has since been completed. 
Several Americans were present at the Velada. 
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Appendix A 

MY LAST FAREWELL 
(Translation by Charles Derbyshire.) 

Farewell, dear Fatherland, clime of the sun 

caress'd, 
Pearl of the Orient seas, our Eden lost! 
Gladly now I go to give thee this faded life's 

best, 
And were it brighter, fresher, or more blest, 
Still would I give it thee, nor count the cost. 

On the field of battle, 'mid the frenzy of fight, 
Others have given their lives, without doubt 

or heed; 
The place matters not — cypress or laurel or 

lily white, 
Scaffold or open plain, combat or martyrdom's 

plight, 

'Tis ever the same, to serve our home and 

country's need. 

I die just when I see the dawn break, 
Through the gloom of night, to herald the day ; 
And if color is lacking my blood thou shalt 

take, 
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Pour'd out at need for thy dear sake, 
To dye with its crimson the waking ray. 

My dreams, when life first opened to me, 
My dreams, when the hopes of youth beat 

high, 
Were to see thy lov'd face, O gem of the 

Orient sea, 
From gloom and grief, from care and sorrow 

free: 
No blush on thy brow, no tear in thine eye. 

Dream of my life, my living and burning 

desire, 
All hail! cries the soul that is now to take 

flight; 
All hail! And sweet it is for thee to expire; 
To die for thy sake, that thou mayst aspire; 
And sleep in thy bosom eternity's long night. 

If over my grave some day thou seest grow. 
In the grassy sod, a humble flower, 
Draw it to thy lips and kiss my soul so, 
While I may feel on my brow in the cold tomb 

below 

The touch of thy tenderness, thy breath's 

warm power. 

Let the moon beam over me soft and serene, 
Let the dawn shed over me its radiant flashes, 
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Let the wind with sad lament over me keen. 

And if on my cross a bird should be seen, 

Let it trill there its hymn of peace to my 

ashes. 

Let the sun draw the vapor up to the sky, 
And heavenward in purity bear my tardy 

protest; 
Let some kind soul o'er my untimely fate sigh, 
And in the still evening a prayer be lifted 

on high 

From thee, O my country, that in God I may 

rest 

Pray for all those that hapless have died 
For all who have suffered the unmeasur'd 

pain; 
For our mothers that bitterly their woes have 

cried; 
For widows and orphans, for captives by 

torture tried; 

And then for thyself that redemption thou 

mayst gain. 

And when the dark night wraps the graveyard 

around, 
With only the dead in their vigil to see; 
Break not my repose or the mystery profound, 
And perchance thou mayst hear a sad hymn 

resound; 
,r Tis I, 6 my country, raising a song unto thee. 
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When even my grave is remembered no more; 
Unmark'd by neither a cross nor a stone; 
Let the plow sweep through it, the spade tufti 

it, o'er, 
That my ashes may carpet thy earthly floor, 
Before into nothingness at last they are 
blown. 

Then will oblivion bring to me no care, 
As over thy vales and plains I sweep; 
Throbbing and cleansed in thy space and air, 
With color and light, with song and lament 

I fare, 
Ever repeating the faith that I keep. 

My Fatherland ador'd, that sadness to my 

sorrow lends, 
Beloved Filipinas, hear now my last good-by! 
I give thee all: parents and kindred and 

friends ; 
For I go where no slave before the oppressor 

bends, 

Where faith can never kill, and God reigns 

e'er on high! 

Farewell to you all, from my soul torn away, 
Friends of my childhood in the home dis- 

possess'd ! 

Give thanks that I rest from the wearisome 

day! 
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Farewell to thee, too, sweet friend that light- 
ened my way; 

Beloved creatures all, farewell! In death 
there is rest! 

(This was composed in Fort Santiago, 
Manila, preceding the author's execution. 
The original, without title, he concealed in an 
alcohol lamp, which he gave to his sister when 
he bade farewell, with the hint, in English, 
that "there was something inside". Published 
by PHILIPPINE EDUCATION CO., Inc., in 
the volume — "My Last Farewell and Other 
Poems," by Jose Rizal, edited and copyrighted 
by Austin Craig.) 



Appendix B 

TO THE FILIPINO YOUTH 
(Translation by Charles Derbyshire.) , 

Hold high the brow serene, 
youth, where now you stand; 
Let the bright sheen, 
Of your grace be seen, 
Fair hope of my fatherland! 

Come now, thou genius grand, 

And bring down inspiration; 

With thy mighty hand 

Swifter than the wind's volatSon 

Raise the eager mind to higher station. 

Come down with pleasing light 
Of art and science to the flight, 
O youth, and there unite 
The chains that heavy lie, 
Your spirit free to blight. 

See how in flaming zone 
Amid the shadows thrown, 
The Spaniard's holy hand 
A crown's resplendent band 
Proffers to this Indian land. 
81 
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Thou, who now wouldst rise 
On wings of rich emprise, 
Seeking from Olympian skies 
Songs of sweetest strain, 
Softer than ambrosial rain; 

Thou, whose voice divine 
Rivals Philomel's refrain, 
And with varied line 
Through the night benign 
Frees mortality from pain; ., 

Thou, who by sharp strife 
Wakest thy mind to life; 
And the memory bright 
Of thy genius' light 
Makest immortal in its strength; 

And thou, in accents clear 
Of Phoebus, to Appeles dear; 
Or by the brush's magic art 
Takest from nature's store apart, 
To fix it on the simple canvas' length; 

Go forth, and then the sacred fire 
Of your genius to the laurel may aspire; 
To spread around the frame, 
And in victory acclaim, 
Through wider spheres the human name. 
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Day, happy day, 
Fair Filipinas, for thy land ! 
So bless the Power to-day 
That places in thy way 
This favor and this fortune grand. 

(This was written in 1879 for a literary 
contest and won the first prize, a silver pen. 
The expression "my fatherland" referring to 
the Philippines, was later recalled as an in- 
dication of separatist tendencies even at such 
an early age — perhaps from the retroactive 
operation of terror — crazed suspicion. Pub- 
lished by PHILIPPINE EDUCATION CO., 
Inc., in the volume — "My Last Farewell and 
other Poems", by Jose Rizal, edited by Austin 
Craig.) 
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